son only a philosopher of the second rank and created a system in
which the earthly triumphed in precisely the same way as it tri-
umphed in his soul. A certain self-importance mania which at-
tended Wagner's earthly pilgrimage was discovered in the end and
shouted from the house-tops, but it could quite well have been
deduced from his operas at a much earlier date. Then, too, we hear
that Ibsen was a coarse, reserved, and inconsiderate person. But
why listen to this cafe gossip? Here are his works. Let those who
want to see inside Ibsen's heart ask little Hedwig Ekdal. To
eliminate the discrepancy between his own life and his moral
teaching of which he was accused, Schopenhauer would obviously
have had to join the Salvation Army instead of indulging in the
leisure and research necessary for his noble works of edification.

Schopenhauer's true biography is contained in the words he
used, at twenty-three, in speaking to Wieland: " Life is a dubious
business. I have set myself to get as far as thinking it over." Seven
years later he wrote to Brockhaus the publisher: " My work is a
new philosophical system; but new in the complete sense of the
word: not a new presentation of what already exists, but a suc-
cession of ideas, as closely connected as possible, which have never
before entered the head of any human being. The book in which I
have carried out the difficult task of imparting these intelligently
to others will, I am firmly convinced, be one of those which even-
tually become the source and inspiration of a hundred other
books. * . . The style is equally far removed from the high-
sounding, empty, and meaningless flow of words of the modern
philosophical school and the broad, smooth babblings of the period
before Kant: it is in the highest degree clear and comprehensible,
vigorous too, and, I may perhaps say, not without beauty: only
he whose own thoughts are real has real style." Again a self-
characterization, which could hardly be better put. That it is not
" modest " is only because absolute veracity was perhaps Schopen-
hauer's most prominent characteristic.

His starting-point is Kant. He characterizes his merits intui-
tively and exhaustively in his Kritik der Kantischen Philosophie
when he says that Kant took to pieces and exhibited bit by bit,
with admirable circumspection and skill, the whole machinery
of the faculty of knowing through which the whole phantasma-
goria of the objective world comes into being. "We feel at once,"
he adds in another place (in his essay Uber die Universitdtsphi-
losophie), " removed and estranged in a marvellous way from the
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